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THE  EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  Adolescent  Services  report  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  dialogue 
and  as  a  focus  for  a  comprehensive  response  to  the  changing  needs  of  DSS' 
adolescents  and  families.  During  the  past  four  years,  a  number  of  individual 
adolescent  programs  have  been  successfully  developed  by  the  Agency.   It  is  now  time 
to  weave  them  into  a  broader  framework  that  will  clarify  policies  and  procedures 
and  give  further  direction  to  the  DSS  field. 

The  report  is  divided  into  the  following  four  sections:  the  Introduction, 
the  History,  the  Challenge,  the  Plan  (With  Options)  and  the  Conclusion.   It 
contains  over  thirty-five  specific  recommendations  in  areas  affecting  Agency 
policy,  training,  service  delivery,  planning,  coordination,  communication, 
management  and  special  projects.  However,  the  challenge  posed  is  not  only 
to  develop  a  series  of  activities  which  affect  adolescent  services  but  also  to 
move  Agency  thinking  toward  a  philosophy  that  gives  families  more  tools  to 
prepare  their  adolescents  for  young  adulthood. 

Major  issues  examined  in  the  report  include  the  following: 

•  To  develop  a  mission  statement  for  DSS  that  identifies  resources 
and  services,  supports  the  preparation  of  adolescents  for  young 

.  adulthood  and  directs  Agency's  efforts  to  keep  adolescents  and 
families  interacting  at  whatever  the  capacity  level  is  for  that 
family  unit. 

•  DSS  protective  philosophy  minimizes  "risk"  for  children;  yet, 
adolescent  development  is  a  process  by  which  adolescents  learn 
through  reasonable  risks.  The  Agency  must  help  the  field  dif- 
ferentiate between  "protective  risk"  versus  "adolescent  develop- 
mental risk. " 


•  To  understand,  that  while  there  are  16,000  adolescents  between 
twelve  and  twenty- two  years  of  age,  served  by  DSS,  there  are 
16,000  ways  to  prepare  them  for  young  adulthood.  Yet,  social 
workers  and  supervisors  must  know  the  common  themes  and 
threads  which  go  across  all  adolescent  development  and  bring 
youth  to  young  adulthood. 

•  To  help  adolescents  live  interdependently  in  their  communities 
and  separate  from  their  families  in  a  "healthy  and  productive 
way."  Given  this  goal,  the  concept  of  family  reunification 
must  be  interpreted  differently  for  adolescents  and  families 
as  compared  to  younger  children  and  families. 

•  To  provide  the  DSS  Central  Office  with  a  model  for  planning  major 
initiatives  which  defines  coordination  and  identifies  responsibilities 
as  tasks  move  through  the  Central  Office  units. 

•  To  emphasize  concrete  ways  to  enhance  communication  across  Central 
Office  units,  down  into  the  field  and  back  up  through  the  system. 

•  To  challenge  managers  to  more  creative  leadership  at  all  levels 
within  DSS. 

•  To  continue  to  help  a  committed,  hard-working  social  work  staff 
"work  smarter"  not  "work  harder. " 

The  following  chapters  attempt  to  frame  the  debate  and  create  initiatives 
which  provide  DSS  staff  with  the  tools  to  work  more  efficiently  with  adolescents 
and  families.  While  there  are  a  number  of  projects  proposed,  the  most  signifi- 
cant is  to  develop  and  influence  Agency  policy  to  reflect  the  ultimate  per- 
manent plan  for  all  adolescents  -  the  preparation  for  young  adulthood. 
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THE  P7IR0DUCTI0N 

Adolescence  is  a  time  of  "normal1'  crisis  for  all  youth  and  their  families. 

For  those  who  receive  services  from  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS), 

the  ritual  passage  to  young  adulthood  has  been  scarred.  They  are  the  children 

of  the  urban  areas  and  the  children  of  the  suburban  areas.  They  are  the 

children  of  the  abused  and  the  children  of  the  abusive.  They  are  served  by  DSS 

for  short  periods  of  time  or  longer  periods  of  time,  and  as  they  grow  toward 

eighteen  years  of  age,  they  must  begin  to  acquire  the  skills  of  "interdependent" 

adults. 

1. 
The  Department  currently  serves  approximately  16,000  adolescents  between 

twelve  and  twenty  two  years  of  age  with  71%  of  these  youth  receiving 
services  at  home  and  29%  in  placement.  In  general,  adolescents  comprise 
43%  of  the  entire  children's  caseload  and  represent  50%  of  all  children  in 
substitute  care. 

What  must  DSS  continue  to  offer  these  adolescents,  on  a  daily  basis,  that 
will  realistically  prepare  them  for  young  adulthood?  The  Agency  has  built  a 
strong  foundation  in  its  service  delivery  system  and  in  its  orientation  to  ado- 
lescent issues.  Yet  a  framework  must  be  developed  that  provides  a  cohesive  long- 
range  plan  for  adolescent  services.   It  should  define  the  missing  links,  or  set 
of  actions,  that  will  drive  the  system  to  continue  to  motivate  adolescents  and 
their  families  to  assume  more  responsibility  for  their  lives,  lessen  their 
dependency  on  human  services  systems  and  increase  their  interdependence  on 
their  community. 


1.   Statistics  gathered  from  the  DSS  Office  of  Research, 
Evaluation  and  Planning  (OPS)  Quarterly  Report 
Spring  of  1988. 
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The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  identify  for  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Executive  Staff  steps  DSS  can  take  to  translate  one  of  its  major  priorities  into 
a  comprehensive  response.   It  offers  the  Central  Office  an  opportuity  to  consolidate 
progress  in  adolescent  services  and  weave  together  all  the  current  initiatives 
for  adolescents  into  a  broad  framework. 
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THE  HISTCRY 


The  Department  has  undertaken  many  projects  over  the  past  four  years 
which  have  had  a  significant  iirpact  on  the  delivery  of  services  to  adolescents 
and  their  families.  The  first  step  in  this  process  was  the  creation,  by  the 
Commissioner,  of  the  DSS  Statewide  Adolescent  Issues  Task  Force.  The  report, 
issued  by  the  Task  Force  in  1984,  set  forth,  not  only  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations, but  also  highlighted  the  debate  in  the  DSS  field  concerning  adolescent 
services  versus  children's  services.  This  discussion  focused  on  the  emphasis  in 
children's  services  to  "minimize  risk"  as  opposed  to  the  adolescent  developmental 
process  through  which  youth  learn  by  taking  "reasonable  risks."  No  longer 
could  the  child  welfare  protective  philosophy  be  the  sole  premise  to  guide  the 
direction  of  adolescent  services.  The  field  was  requesting  a  clear  and  con- 
sistent message  that  would  shape  policies,  procedures  and  services  for  the 
adolescent  population. 

In  response,  the  Agency  began  to  examine  options  for  alternative  ways  to 
engage  adolescents  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  cognizant  of  the  cultural  and 
linguistic  diversity  within  the  DSS  population.  Perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
result  was  the  creation  of  the  Adolescent  Assessment  Units  (AAU).  The  five  staff 
secure,  short-term  diagnostic  units  assess  the  needs  of  severely  troubled  youth 
and  stabilize  their  behavior  to  prepare  them  for  a  less  restrictive  long-term 
placement. 
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As  the  AAU  became  operational,  several  more  programs  evolved  which 
further  expanded  the  continuum  of  treatment  for  severely  troubled 
youth.  These  included  the  long-term  staff  secure  treatment  programs  at 
Bailey  Place  and  Everett  House,  run  respectively  by  Northeast  Family 
Institute  and  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers.  A  third  long-term 
residential  program,  Swansea  Woods,  administered  by  the  Justice  Resource 
Institute,  was  jointly  funded  by  DSS,  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  (DMH) 
and  the  Department  of  Mental  Retardation  (DMR)  to  serve  developmen tally 
delayed  adolescents.  It  is  clear  that  these  programs  do  not  have  the  bed 
capacity  for  all  severely  troubled  youth  in  the  system.  However,  the  program 
models  themselves  broke  new  ground,  not  only  in  terms  of  services,  but  also  in 
terms  of  contract  negotiation  (right  of  no  refusal)  and  a  pre-determined  rate 
structure  for  specific  types  of  services.  DSS  also  experimented  with  a  new 
Request  for  Proposal  (RFP)  system  which  eventually  led  to  the  Request  for 

« 

Qualification  (RPQ)  process  presently  being  used  with  the  Adolescent  Networks. 
Minority  Business  Expansion  (MBE)  was  also  a  vital  component  in  these  initiati- 
ves. 

The  most  recent  DSS  program  development,  the  Adolescent  Networks  represents 
a  large  scale  commitment  to  create  a  network  of  services  in  each  DSS  region, 
anchored  by  an  AAU  and  incorporating  beds  for  staff  secure  treatment,  treatment, 
time  out,  specialized  foster  care  and  independent  living.  Each  network  will 
eventually  have  a  fifty  to  eighty  bed  capacity  and  will  have  a  consistent  treat- 
ment philosophy  to  support  youth  as  they  move  through  this  linked,  but  flexible 
system. 
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Although  much  of  the  DSS  program  development  appears  to  be  tilted  towards  a 

2. 
small,  but  highly  visible  percentage  of  severely  troubled  youth,  there  are 

strong  efforts  to  expand  the  continuum  of  services  to  include  independent  living 

programs.  More  than  a  half  dozen  resources,  including  some  for  pregnant  and 

parenting  adolescents,  are  in  various  stages  of  completion  across  the  state 

through  cooperative  funding  of  Chapter  689  and  707  programs  by  DSS,  the 

Executive  Office  of  Human  Services  (EOHS)  and  the  Executive  Office  of  Communities 

and  Development  (EOCD). 

A  further  effort  by  DSS  that  has  had  far  reaching  consequences  is  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Agency  service  plan.  Independent  living  became  one  of  the  major 
goals  of  permanency  planning.  For  the  segment  of  the  DSS  population  that  can 
not  return  heme,  or  will  not  be  involved  in  adoption  or  guardianship,  specific 
tasks  must  be  developed  in  the  service  plan  to  help  these  youth  acquire  the 
skills  to  live  "  interdependent^''  in  the  community. 

Simultaneously,  the  idea  of  independent  living  began  to  take  on  larger 
implications.  Youth  living  at  home,  or  in  placement,  needed  similar  skills  in 
order  to  enter  young  adulthood  with  some  adequate  preparation.  Two  contracts 
with  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center,  the  Job  Opportunities  for  Youth  Program 
(J.  0.  Y. )  and  the  Independent  Living  Initiatives  Program  (to  develop  an 
assessment  tool  and  curriculum  for  youth  in  foster  care)  gave  the  Agency  some 
important  data  for  independent  living  initiatives.  Also,  in  the  Spring  of  1987, 
a  DSS  conference  on  Preparing  Adolescents  for  Young  Adulthood  (PAYA)  engaged  the 
interest  of  DSS  staff  in  this  statewide  initiative. 


2. 

If  the  Agency  serves  approximately  16,000  adolescents  (with  29%  of  this 
population  in  placement)  then  the  guesstimate  of  the  severely  troubled  youth 
population  might  be  15%  of  the  total  population. 
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Over  this  four  year  period,  other  resources  were  developed  which  had  a 
positive  impact  on  adolescent  services.  These  were:  foster  care  expansion, 
Parents  and  Children  Together  (PACT),  intervention  services  (Intensive  Family 
Intervention),  open  bid  for  contracts  and  day  care  expansion  (for  pregnant  and 
parenting  adolescents).  In  addition,  individual  Area  and  Regional  Offices 
began  a  number  of  creative  projects  for  adolescent  services  including  area- 
based  adolescent  task  forces,  residential  and  counseling  programs  for  indepen- 
dent living,  emergency  shelter,  foster  care  and  community  resource  networks. 

Even  with  strong  momentum  coming  from  both  the  Central  Office  and 
the  DSS  field,  adolescent  issues,  as  a  majority  priority,  remains  a 
series  of  individual  initiatives.  The  critical  mass  has  been  reached 
and  it  is  now  time  to  provide  the  training,  the  support  and  the  all 
encompassing  framework  that  the  DSS  field  is  seeking. 
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THE  CHALLENGE 

The  goal  for  a  cohesive  adolescent  issues  initiative  is  to  determine  a 
plan  that  will  institutionalize  a  set  of  principles  that  will  be  consistently 
applied  throughout  DSS.  The  plan  must  contain  specific  policy  direction, 
training  support  and  service  resources.  It  must  anticipate  the  needs  of  the 
DSS  field  to  better  serve  adolescents  and  their  families.  And,  the  plan  must 
build  on  the  current  level  of  experience  which  the  field  has  in  adolescent 
services. 

The  challenge  for  the  Central  Office  is  to  balance  creatively  its 
responsibility  for  accountability  (monitoring  and  documentation)  with  its 
capacity  for  leadership  and  guidance  in  educating  the  field.  In  short,  the 
Central  Office  must  help  a  committed,  hard  working  staff  "work  smarter"  not 
necessarily  "work  harder  with  the  adolescent  population.  At  a  time  of  rising 
caseloads  as  well  as  budget  constraints  and  hiring  freezes,  the  challenge  is 
significant  but  definitely  possible. 

Before  a  plan  can  be  written,  it  is  necessary  to  devise  a  set  of  principles 
that  will  guide  this  major  initiative.  This  report  proposes  that  the  Agency 
adopt,  as  an  all  encompassing  framework,  the  following  premises: 


1.   All  case  practice  and  service  resources  will  support  the  preparation 
of  adolescents  for  young  adulthood. 


2.   All  case  practice  and  service  resources  will  continue  to  support  family 
services  for  adolescents  and  their  biological/foster/extended  families 
at  the  maximum  level  of  interaction  that  the  individual  family  unit  can 
sustain. 
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In  determining  a  long  range  plan  which  incorporates  the  above  principles, 
it  is  necessary,  first,  to  analyze  critical  areas  within  the  DSS  system.  This 
section  of  the  report  will  examine  issues  of:  Case  Practice,  Caseload,  Training, 
Supervision,  Management,  and  the  Central  Office. 


I.  Case  Practice  and  Social  Workers 

Families  and  adolescents  often  come  to  DSS  in  crisis.  A  strongly 
committed  social  work  staff  is  thrust  into  family  work  with  a  family  system*  ( 
that  appears  to  be  at  the  point  of  breaking  apart.  For  some  social  workers,  the 
crisis  defines  the  case  and  depending  on  the  experience  of  the  social  worker, 
adolescent  services  can  mean  placement.  As  a  result,  assessment  and  the  plan 
for  services  need  to  look  past  the  immediate  crisis  toward  the  main  goal:  to 
move  this  family  system  to  a  realistic  level  of  self-sufficiency. 

Social  workers  and  supervisors,  interviewed  for  this  report,  stressed 
the  need  to  continue  casework  that  supports  maintaining  "kids"  as  part  of  their 
families.  Concern  was  expressed  that  DSS'  policies  may  psychologically 
"split  kids,"  making  them  "separate  clients"  from  their  troubled  families.  The 
focus,  rather  than  being  on  family  "estrangememt"  should  be  to  more  strongly 
support  adolescent  and  families  in  learning  how  to  relate  more  appropriately. 

Yet,  the  adolescent  developmental  process  involves  resolving  separation 
issues.  There  must  be  an  understanding  of  "healthy"  and  productive  separation 
experiences  that  all  adolescents  undergo  versus  "estrangement. "  For  some  DSS 
clients,  there  is  another,  more  complex  factor:  a  small  percentage  of  these 
youth  can  not  return  home  and  will  have  "living  independently"  as  their  per- 
manent plan.  The  Agency  must  develop  services  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  this 
youth  as  an  individual  client.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  Department  must  give 
that  youth  and  his/her  family  the  skills  to  communicate  and  maintain  a  relation- 
ship. No  one  wants  to  become  an  independent,  but  isolated  adult.  New  ado- 
lescent issues  initiatives  must  give  families  and  adolescents  the  tools  to  work 
together  -  even  if  it  means  determining  what  is  the  minimum  this  family  can 
tolerate. 


3. 

Sometimes  social  workers  tend  to  take  on  the  crisis  behavior  of  the  ado- 
lescents as  the  worker  frantically  pursues  services  in  the  system  and  spends 
an  inordinate  amount  of  time  trying  to  "rally  a  resource." 
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A.   ASSESSMENT 


As  social  workers  begin  to  move  a  case  through  the  assessment  phase, 
there  is  concern  that  clients  might  feel  too  much  time  is  spent  on 
gathering  information  that  is  "seemingly  irrelevant."  Field  staff  suggest 
that  from  the  first  set  of  interviews,  it  appears  as  if  the  social  worker 
gets  all  the  information  and  the  client  receives  none  of  the  answers. 

Assessment  for  protective  services  differs  somewhat  from  assessment  for 
adolescent  services.  It  does  not  ask  directly  "when  did  the  problem  start,  and 
what  did  you  do  about  the  problem?"  The  field  needs  further  training  in 
assessment.  Social  workers  need  to  consider  using  assessment  as  a  format  not 
as  a  form. 


B.  SERVICE  PLAN 

When  assessment  moves  to  service  planning,  again,  the  effort  should  be 
to  develop  a  "living  document. "  Tasks  should  be  written  as  behavioral 
objectives,  if  a  service  plan  is  to  be  a  clinical  tool.  As  tasks  are  defined 
for  adolescents  and  families,  the  challenge  is  not  only  to  stem  the  crisis, 
but  also,  to  prepare  adolescents  and  families  to  help  themselves.  Good  service 
plans,  observed  in  some  Area  Office  visits,  incorporate  this  philosophy  into 
concrete,  observable  and  measurable  tasks. 

C.  CASEWORK/CASE  MANAGEMENT 

Another  aspect  of  case  practice  that  is  critical  to  the  field  and  the 
subject  of  intense  debate  is  case  management  versus  casework.  While  some  may 
prefer  to  dismiss  this  as  two  sides  of  the  same  question,  it  is  an  important 
issue  for  the  field.  Whatever  the  choice  (and  it  may  be  that  ultimately  Area 
Offices  should  decide  individually),  the  social  worker  should  be  skilled  in 
making  linkages  in  the  community  to  network  and  advocate  for  adolescents  in 
areas  of  education,  health  care,  family  planning,  substance  abuse,  courts, 
housing  and  employment.  To  effectively  assist  families,  the  social  worker 
must  be  skilled  in  crisis  counseling,  mediation,  and  identifying  and 
supporting  good  parenting  skills.   It  is  also  important  for  social  workers  to 
be  able  to  differentiate  between  "normal"  crisis  in  a  troubled  family  versus 
a  crisis  that  brings  major  trauma  to  the  surface. 


II.   CASELOAD/COMPLEX  CASES 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  resolve  or  comment  extensively  on 
this  issue.  Yet,  as  the  Central  Office  is  aware  it  is  a  persistent  topic  in  the 
field,  particularly  in  Area  Offices  where  caseloads  are  growing. 
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A.  Complex  Cases 

Caseload  issues  that  are  relevant  to  adolescent  services  include  the  amount 
of  time  spent  on  complex  cases  with  both  court  involved  youth  and  seriously 
disturbed  youth.   First,  CHINS  cases,  with  court-orderd  placements  and  services 
continue  to  place  tremendous  pressure  on  the  field  as  well  as  on  the 
Central  Office.  Secondly,  some  supervisors  interviewed  felt  that  less 
experienced  social  workers  may  not  always  be  quickly  able  to  differentiate  bet- 
ween crisis  behavior  and  severe  emotional  disturbance.  As  a  result,  too  much 
time  may  be  spent  on  a  case  which  should  have  been  referred  sooner  to  DMH.   (In 
addition,  the  Central  Office  should  continue  to  advocate  strongly  with  BOHS  to 
define  what  is  a  DSS,  DYS,  DMH  OR  DMR  case. ) 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  pressures  of  CHINS  court- 
ordered  services  and  of  seriously  disturbed  DMH  type  cases  have  further 
complicated  an  all  ready  difficult  situation.  Some  response  to  these  complex 
problems  must  be  considered  as  part  of  any  serious  plan  for  adolescent  services. 

B.  INTAKE/SHORT-TERM  CRISIS  INTERVENTION 

Sane  Area  Offices  have  expressed  concern  about  marginal,  voluntary 
cases  that  appear  at  intake.  These  could  be  resolved  if  there  was  more 
capacity  to  do  short-term  crisis  intervention  immediately.  However, 
intake  accountability  focuses  on  the  number  of  completed  protective 
investigations.  The  opportunity  for  ten  days  of  crisis  work  in  this 
type  of  voluntary  case,  is  deferred  as  the  rapidly  escalating  case  moves 
into  the  assessment  unit.  A  short-term  intervention  service  needs  to  be 
created  which  will  provide  diversion  for  this  marginal,  voluntary  case  to  bring 
it  to  resolution.  As  a  result,  the  family  may  not  need  further  services.  The 
family  could  be  stabilized  and  the  crisis  averted. 

III.   TRAINING 

Adolescence  can  be  a  crisis  for  everyone  -  the  youth,  their  families 
the  community  and  the  systems  from  which  they  receive  services.  Quality 
training  provides  staff  with  the  opportunity  to  remain  current  and 
knowledgeable  about  an  array  of  adolescent  issues. 

The  Department  has  approximately  1600  social  workers  and  super- 
visors with  varying  degrees  of  interest  and  experience  in  adolescent 
services.  While  many  social  workers  prefer  to  work  with  adolescents, 
others  do  not  feel  as  comfortable  with  the  adolescent  population. 
(Unlike  school  systems  where  teachers  choose  grade  levels,  the  majority 
of  social  workers  in  DSS  carry  generic  caseloads. ) 
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In  addition,  there  is  a  perception  in  the  Agency,  that  the  social 
work  staff,  although  hard  working  and  well  educated,  may  be  younger  and  less 
experienced.  Afer  eight  years,  many  of  the  more  experienced  staff  have 
assumed  supervisory  responsibility  or  taken  other  positions.    As  a 
result  some  young  social  workers  personal  life  experiences  may  not  prepare 
them  for  dealing  with  troubled  families,  some  of  whom  have  parents  that 
are  the  same  age  as  the  social  worker's  parents.  While  changing  responsibilities 
may  renew  enthusiasm  and  commitment,  it  also  demonstrates  the  need  for  periodic 
re-education  and  training  in  areas  that  are  major  priorities. 

While  the  Central  Office  Training  Unit  has  consistently  presented  a  broad 
range  of  quality  trainings  on  adolescent  services  topics,  social  workers  (and 
their  supervisors)  are  requesting  additional  trainings  on  issues  such  as:  ado- 
lescent development,  advocating  in  other  systems  for  clients,  and  educating 
families  and  youth  on  difficult  topics  including,  substance  abuse,  AIDS,  and 
family  planning.  It  is  also  important  to  include  in  Pre-Service  Training 
additional  training  in  advocacy  as  part  of  framing  adolescent  services. 

Supervisors  need  training  to  help  social  workers  separate  out  what  is 
"crisis"  and  what  is  "continuous  functional  turmoil. "  Supervisors  need  training 
to  help  social  workers  "wait  it  out"  with  kids  who  are  not  able  to  move  forward 
in  life  at  a  "seemingly  reasonable  pace."  And,  supervisors  and  social  workers 
need  training  to  understand  the  risks  and  tasks  that  are  realistic  for  indivi- 
dual adolescents  to  master  as  they  reach  young  adulthood.  For  each  adolescent, 
the  tasks  must  be  specific  and  individual.  Comprehensive  training  will  provide 
the  field  with  an  overall  framework. 

All  training  for  the  adolescent  initiative  must  include  opportunity  for 
reinforcement  and  feedback.  The  field  must  have  representation,  not  only  in 
planning,  but  also  in  giving  and  receiving  feedback  from  the  Central  Office 
after  training  is  completed.  (The  planning  section  of  the  report  will  propose 
specific  ways  to  keep  this  dialogue  on-going. )  Finally,  the  report  is  advo- 
cating for  a  "baseline"  level  of  training  to  shape  the  debate  and  infuse  the 
system  with  the  philosophy  and  skills  to  prepare  adolescents  for  young  adulthood. 


IV.  Supervisors 

As  "mentors  to  the  social  workers,"  Supervisor  I's  transmit  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  commitment  to  day-to-day,  quality  case  practice.  A  good 
supervisor  is  able  to  help  newer  social  workers  empower  families  and  stay 
out  of  the  struggle  between  adolescents  and  families.  A  good  supervisor 
can  support  more  experienced  workers  who  are  able  to  go  with  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  adolescent  behavior  and  see  beyond  the  crisis  to  the  larger  issues. 

The  supervisors,  particularly  the  Supervisor  I's,  are  responsible  for 
implementing  major  DSS  social  work  innovations.  The  success  or  failure  of  an 
initiative  depends  on  how  well  the  Supervisor  I's  understand  the  concepts. 
Therfore,  any  plan  to  institutionalize  adolescent  issues  must  contain  specific 
training  for  Supervisor  I's  and  should  include  representation  from  Supervisor  I's 
and  Area  Program  Managers  in  the  planning.  The  "buy-in"  at  the  Area  supervisory 
and  management  level  is  critical. 
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V.    MANAGEMENT/AREA  DIRECTORS 

The  Area  Director  sets  the  tone  for  each  Area  Office  -  the  quality  of 
casework,  the  quantity  of  casework,  the  efficiency  of  resources  and  the  heart  and 
compassion  for  services.  As  "the  managers  in  the  middle,"  they  interpret  the 
goals  and  direction  of  the  DSS  administration  by  translating  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  the  field.  Area  Directors  are  also  important  leaders  in  their  community 
and  are  skilled  in  bringing  together  community  resources  to  support  the  needs  of 
children  and  families. 

The  challenge  is  to  give  Area  Directors  the  opportunity  to  establish  ado- 
lescent initiativos  which  will  benefit  the  unique  needs  of  each  community's  ado- 
lescents and  families.  Central  Office  and  Regional  Offices  must  give  Area 
Directors  a  better  way  to  balance  on-going  responsibility  for  quality  casework 
with  compliance  requirements  in  order  to  provide  Area  Directors  with  the  capa- 
city and  time  to  develop  creative  programs,  not  only  for  clients,  but  also  for 
Area  Office  staff. 


VT.   CENTRAL  OFFICE  PLANNING 

The  vision  to  move  the  DSS  system  in  new  directions  emanates  from  the 
Central  Office.   While  the.  DSS  annual  budget  provides  the  focus  for  the  Agency's 
direction,  it  only  delineates  the  overall  goals  of  the  Agency  as  it  relates  to 
the  funding  of  initiatives.   (The  spending  plan,  thus  becomes  the  implementation 
document. )  What  is  the  document  the  Central  Office  uses  to  publicize  and 
underscore,  for  the  entire  Agency ,  the  annual  initiatives  that  shape  the 
Department's  philosophy,  policies  and  procedures  and  .are  not  related  to  funding? 

This  report  proposes  that  the  Commissioner  and  the  Executive  Staff  utilize 
the  adolescent  issues  initiative  as  a  way  to  enhance  Central  Office  planning. 
The  forum  for  discussion,  the  development  of  a  plan  and  the  "appartus"  to  imple- 
ment the  "vision"  should  follow  a  standard  pattern,  or  formula,  that  could  be 
applied  to  any  DSS  priority,  with  modifications  made  to  address  the  specific 
projects. 

The  Central  Office  can  also  use  this  as  an  opportunity  to  examine  how 
change  is  structured  and  facilitated  as  well  as  how  information  is  communicated 
across  Central  Office  units,  down  into  the  field  and  back  up  through  the  system. 
A  written  master  plan  developed  by  the  Commissioner  and  Executive  Staff  can 
insure  that  there  is  one  Executive  Staff  member  to  coordinate  the  project  and 
other  Executive  Staff  members  whose  units  are  assigned  either  principal  or  sup- 
porting roles.  A  written  master  plan  also  insures  that  other  Agency  priorities 
and  time  frames  will  not  be  disrupted  as  the  "adolescent  initiative" 
workload  flows  across  units.   In  addition,  this  format  avoids  or  reduces  the 
possibility  of  ideas  quickly  spinning  off  in  unforseen  directions.  Finally,  all 
Central  Office  staff  are  informed  and  "on-board"  as  the  field  learns  of  the 
initiatives. 
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VII.  CONCLUSION 

The  challenge  to  develop  an  adolescent  issues  initiative  is  an  exciting 
proposition  for  DSS.   It  is  an  opportunity  to  respond  not  to  a  crisis  but  to  an 
agenda  and  a  foundation  that  has  purposefully  been  laid  over  the  past  four 
years.   In  the  next  section,  a  plan  is  outlined  that  attempts  to  be  respectful 
of  the  economic,  and  cultural  and  linguistic  diversity  of  the  adolescent  popula- 
tion as  v*2ll  as  the  needs  of  the  DSS  system.  The  plan  also  attempts  to  be 
realistic  and  proposes  a  two  to  three  year  time  period  for  the  initiative  to  evolve. 
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THE  PLAN  (WITH  OPTIONS) 


The  purpose  of  this  adolescent  issues  initiative  is  to  redefine  and  refocus 
the  priority  of  adolescent  services  set  by  the  Commissioner  four  years  ago. 
This  plan  recommends  a  number  of  concrete  steps.  However,  they  should  not 
diminish  the  more  difficult  task  of  shifting  the  Agency's  thinking  towards 
a  clearer  interpretation  of  adolescent  services  in  relation  to  DSS1  policies 
and  procedures.  These  must  be  affected  in  order  to  M institutionalize"  the 
concepts  of  the  initiative. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  initiative  not  begin  with  a  major  announcement 
or  be  identified  by  an  acronym,  as  the  field  is  still  absorbing  PACT,  MPACT 
and  MAPPS,  Instead,  it  is  proposed  that  the  first  year  of  the  initiative 
begin  under  the  "banner"  of  the  Adolsescent  Networks  and  an  extensive 
adolescent  issues  training  project.  The  number  of  additional  activities 
described  in  this  section  will  serve  to  imprint  the  message  of  a  major  effort 
in  adolescent  services  on  the  system. 


This  plan  seeks  to  drive  adolescent  issues  through  the  system  in  two 
ways.  The  first  is  to  institute  a  series  of  projects  over  a  two  to  three  year 
period  where  adolescent  services  are  the  means  and  the  end.  The  second  is  to 
utilize  adolescent  services  as  the  dominant  (or  one  of  the  dominant)  themes 
in  generic  projects.  Examples  include: 
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ADOLESCENT  PROJECTS 


Adolescent  Networks 

Training  (Adolescent  Issues,  PAYA, 

Supervisors  Training) 
Resource  Book  (PAYA) 
Area  Office  Adolescent  Initiatives 
Document  Packet  (PAYA) 
Adolescent  Issues  Implementation  Group 

(Centra1.  Office) 


CHINS  Policy 

Emergency  Shelter  Contracts 
Regional  Adolescent  Forums 
DSS/Flashner  Institute 
Judges  Training 


GENERIC  PROJECTS 


PACT 

Foster  Care  Recruitment 

Systems  Registration  of  Resource 

Characteristics 
Family  Life  Centers 
Caseload 

Contracting  (Performance  Based) 
Policy  Development  (FCRU,  CIU/FAIR  Hearing, 

Consumer  Action  &  OPS) 


Open  Bid 

Area  Director's  Conference 

Training  (Assessment,  Service 
Plan  Re-Training,  Supervisors 
Curriculum,  Pre-Service ) 

Deputy  Commissioner's  Office 
(Monitoring  Compliance) 


The  report  proposes  that  the  Commissioner  designate  Central  Office  staff  to 
develop  an  implementation  plan  for  the  adolescent  services  initiative.  This 
master  plan  should  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Executive  Staff.  Major  responsibility  for  specific  tasks  should  then  be 
assigned  by  Executive  Staff  to  individual  members.  A  coordinator  must  also  be 
appointed  to  work  with  Executive  staff  to  insure  that  projects  are  transitioned 
from  one  Central  Office  unit  to  another  as  various  phases  are  completed. 
However,  one  Executive  Staff  member  should  be  responsible  for  the  overall  co- 
ordination. The  implementation  plan  should  include  the  following  recommendations: 


A.   CENTRAL  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATIVE  ISSUES 

1.  Appointment  of  an  Adolescent  Services  Coordinator  to  work  directly 
with  the  Commissioner  and  the  Excutive  Staff. 
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2.  Creation  of  a  Central  Office  Adolescent  Issues  Implementation  Group 
with  representation  from  each  Central  Office  unit.  The  representatives 
are  key  to  implementing  the  recommendations  and  coordinating  the 
adolescent  services  initiative  within  the  Central  Office.   Each  repre- 
sentative must  either  be  the  person  in  the  unit  who  has  major  respon- 
sibility, or  major  coordination,  for  his/her  unit's  individual  tasks. 
The  representatives  must  communicate  to  their  unit  staff,  pertinent 
information  about  the  overall  adolescent  initiative,  as  well  as  work 
within  the  unit  to  accomplish  the  tasks  assigned  to  their  units.  The 
representatives  must  also  bring  back  to  the  Implementation  Group  per- 
tinent information  from  their  individual  units  as  it  affects  the  overall 
direction  of  the  adolescent  initiative.  The  Implementation  Group  must 
meet  on  a  weekly  basis  and  must  also  meet  periodically  with  the 
Commissioner.  The  Implementation  Group  will  be  chaired  by  the 
Adolescent  Services  Coordinator  who  will  be  responsible  for  overall 
implementation  and  will  send  written  progress  reports  to  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Executive  Staff  on  a  regular  basis. 

3.  A  method  to  analyze  information  generated  from  work  compiled  by  the 
Foster  Care  Review  Unit  (FCRU),  Case  Investigation  Unit/Fair 
Hearings,  Consumer  Action  Office  and  the  Office  of  Research, 
Evaluation  and  Planning.  The  information  should  be  evaluated  to 
determine  what  are  the  significant  issues  which  affect  adolescent 
services  and  which  may  shape  policy  or  monitoring  compliance  efforts. 
(Co-chaired  by  OPS  and  ODC) 

4.  Central  and  Regional  Offices  develop  a  plan  with  Area  Directors  to 
enhance  adolescent  services  initiative.   (Commissioner,  ODC,  Regional 
Directors  and  Area  Directors) 

5.  Registration  of  Resource  Characteristics  for  contracted  services. 
(Systems  Unit) 

B.   TRAINING 

1.  Development  and  implementation  of  a  "baseline"  training  for  the  field 
on  adolescent  developmental  issues.  Sections  from  the  Judge  Baker 
Guidance  Center  Curriculum  are  excellent  sources  to  teach  adolescent 
motivation,  willingness  and  readiness,  as  well  as  family  interaction 
issues.  In  addition,  include  training  on  topics  such  as  substance 
abuse,  AIDS,  and  family  planning.  Also  give  social  workers  skills 

in  crisis  counseling,  networking  and  mediation.   (OHR-Training 
Unit/OSP/OPS).   (1st  year  of  plan) 

2.  Development  and  implementation  of  a  Preparation  for  Young  Adulthood 
Training,  using  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center  Curriculum  as  a  resource. 
(Attention  should  be  paid  to  needs  of  cultural  and  linguistic 

minorities).  (OHR-Training  Unit/OSP,  OPS,  and  FCRU).   (2nd  year  of  plan) 
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3.  Service  plan  re- training,  to  be  held  this  year,  should  use  tasks  for 
adolescent  clients  as  the  principles  to  re-inforce  the  service  plan 
initiative.  (Training  Unit/OPS) 

4.  Pre-Service  training  to  be  revised  to  include  a  "capsule  form"  of 
"baseline"  training  and  PAYA  training.  (Training  Unit) 

5.  Suprvisors  curriculum,  currently  in  the  development  stage,  should 
emphasize  and  include  adolescent  issues.  The  supervisors  curriculum 
and  training  is  an  opportunity  to  begin  the  "buy-in"  at  the  supervisory 
level.  (Training  Unit,  OPS) 

6.  One  day  joint  training  sponsored  by  DSS  and  Flashner  Institute  to 
give  judges  useful  information  on  adolescent  developmental  issues. 
(Training  Unit  and  Legal  Unit). 


C.  POLICY 


1.  Assessment:  Plan  to  redraft  the  assessment  form  should  include 
general  questions  which  shape  social  workers  thinking  to  PAYA  issues. 
(OPS) 

2.  Development  of  CHINS  policy.  (OPS/Legal  Unit) 

3.  Development  of  DSS  policy  for  youth  over  eighteen  yeas  of  age.   (OPS, 
Consumer  Action,  PCRU) 

4.  Caseload/Complex  Cases  -  Advocate  with  BOHS  to  sharply  define  guidelines 
concerning  who  is  a  DSS,  DMH,  DYS  or  DMR  adolescent  client. 
(Commissioner  and  Deputy  Commissioner) 

5.  Examine  ways  to  counteract  pressure  of  CHINS  court-ordered  placements 
and  services.  (Commissioner,  ODC,  Legal  Unit) 

6.  College  reimbursement/tuition  plan  for  DSS  youth  in  substitute  care  . 
(OEA) 


D.   DELIVERY  OF  SERVICES 

1.  Adolescent  Networks.   (Commissioner/ODC/OAS) 

2.  Expansion  of  mediation  and  tracking  services.  While  services  are 
generated  to  meet  the  needs  of  severely  troubled  youth,  there  must  be  an 
expansion  of  mediation  and  tracking  services  for  youth  receiving  ser- 
vices at  home.  This  is  an  important  addition  to  the  continuum  of 
services  and  focuses  on  preventive  services.   (Commissioner,  OAS) 
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3.  Open  Bid  schedule  for  FY  '89  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
assess  the  specific  types  of  services  and  contracts  that  are  needed. 
The  Central  Office  must  work  with  Regional  and  Area  Offices  to  use  the 
Open  Bid  process  effectively  to  meet  the  current  needs  of  adolescents 
and  their  families  in  a  continuum  of  services.   (Commissioner,  ODC, 
OPS,  OAS,  Regional  and  Area  Offices) 

4.  Develop  a  short-term,  crisis  intervention  service  to  provide  services 
for  marginal,  voluntary  adolescent  cases.  Purpose  is  to  stem  the 
crisis  at  intake,  resolve  the  problem  and  stabilize  the  famiy.  The 
case  does  not  need  to  go  past  10-15  days  of  service  and  does  not  go 
into  the  assessment  unit.   (OSP/OAS) 

5.  Family  Life  Centers  will  provide  some  important  work  on  short-term 
intervention  services  with  adolescents  and  families.  Information 
generated  from  this  project  should  be  monitored  and  used  for  future 
planning.   (OSP). 

6.  Develop  contracts  for  Emergency  Shelter  that  reflect  the  needs  of 
different  segments  of  the  DSS  population.  Rates  and  types  of  services 
should  vary  depending  on  the  population  served.  (ODC,  OPS,  OAS) 

7.  Post  Adoption  Services:  including  adolescent  issues.  (OSP,  ODC) 

E.   SPECIAL  PROJECTS  -  Major  responsibility  for  all  projects  relating  to  the 
Preparation  of  Adolescents  for  Young  Adulthood  (PAYA)  is  to  be  executed 
by  the  Office  for  Special  Projects. 

1.  Resource  book  for  adolescents.   (OSP) 

2.  Document  packet  for  youth  reaching  eighteen  years  of  age  and  leaving 
substitute  care.  (OSP) 

3.  Development  of  statewide  PAYA  training  in  coordination  with  Training 
Unit.  (OSP) 

4.  PAYA  Conference.   (OSP  with  Training  Unit)   (2nd  year  of  plan). 

5.  Area  Office  Adolescent  Initiatives:  In  coordination  with  OSP,  each 
Area  Office  will  be  asked  to  develop  a  plan  that  will  be  unique  to 
its  Area  Office  and  will  highlight  an  aspect  of  adolescent  services. 
The  plan  should  give  Area  Directors  creative  options  and  be  as  simple 
or  as  complex  as  the  Area  Director  chooses.  Some  examples  might 
include:  development  of  a  community  adolescent  resource  network,  or 
identification  of  several  clients  for  whom  to  write  a  "PAYA"  service 
plan,  or  sponsorship  with  school  or  community  groups  of  parenting 
skills  support  groups,  etc.  The  Area  Directors  must  be  supported  and 
encouraged  to  be  realistic  but  creative.   (OSP)  (2nd  year  of  plan) 
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5.  PACT:  This  project  is  an  outstanding  vehicle  for  working  with  youth  in 
foster  care  on  PAYA  issues.  OSP  should  help  social  workers  and  foster 
families  use  PACT  to  frame  services  for  adolescents.   (OSP) 

F.   COMMUNICATIONS 

1.  Regular  column  of  articles  in  Update  and  Foster  Parent  newspapers. 
(OPA) 

2.  Foster  Care  Recruitment  effort  should  be  expanded  to  reach  out  to 
private  sector  (business  community)  to  attract  mentor  family  settings 
for  adolescents.   If  possible,  C. E  0. 's  of  larger  corporations  should 
be  approached  by  the  Governor  or  Lt.  Governor  to  encourage  the  business 
community  to  consider  foster  parenting.  (OPA/OPS) 

3.  Regional  Adolescent  Forums  to  replace  the  DSS  statewide  Adolescent 
Issues  Task  Force.  A  series  of  Regional  forums  could  better  enhance 
communication  between  the  field  and  the  Central  Office.  Represen- 
tatives from  Area  and  Regional  Offices  would  meet  to  discuss  problems 
or  issues  related  to  their  specific  adolescent  population.  Four  forums 
could  be  held  each  year,  one  for  each  of  the  following:  Regions  I  and 
II,  Region  III,  Region  IV  and  VI,  Region  V.  A  forum  is  more  useful  as 
there  are  currently  no  projects  for  a  Task  Force  to  do.  Forums  serve 
the  purpose  of  giving  tangible  information  to  the  field.   Coordination 
and  leadership  of  these  forums  should  be  co-chaired  by  the  Deputy 
Camiissioner's  Office  and  OPS. 

4.  Central  Office/Area  Office  Adolescent  Team  provides  for  a  group  of  four 
Central  Office  staff,  in  the  adolescent  services  area,  to  be  responsible 
for  10  Area  offices  to  visit,  three  times  a  year.  Each  team  member  will 
visit  his/her  ten  Area  Offices  once  every  fifteen  weeks.  The  purpose  of 
these  visits  is  to  engage  Area  Office  staff  in  feedback  on  adolescent 
services  trainings,  service  plan  re- training,  PACT,  or  any  other  ini- 
tiatives coming  from  the  Central  Office.  A  strong  communications  network 
will  be  established  through  this  effort.   (Coordinated  by  Central  Office 
Adolescent  Issues  Implementation  Group) 

5.  Area  Directors  Conferences  -  Adolescents  from  residential  independent 
living  programs  should  be  invited  to  participate  on  a  panel  at  an  Area 
Directors  conference  to  discuss  independent  living  programs.   (This  type 
of  panel  was  very  effective  when  held  at  the  DSS  PAYA  conference  in  the 
Spring  of  1987. )  The  panel  could  serve  as  a  focus  for  later  discussion 
by  Area  Directors  on  PAYA  and  the  adolescent  services  initiative,  in 
general.  Avenues  should  be  sought  to  bring  Area  Directors  into  more 
direct  and  active  participation  with  adolescents.   (Commissioner,  CDC) 
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6.  Carmissioner's  letter  to  judges  -  Because  it  is  important  to 

communicate  with  judges  about  new  initiatives,  it  is  reccnmended 
that  the  Commissioner  inform  them  of  the  creation  of  the  Adolescent 
Networks.  The  letter  might  also  include  a  synopsis  (two  or  three  pages) 
of  adolescent  developmental  issues,  as  part  of  an  effort  to  provide 
some  educational  materials.   (Commissioner,  Legal  Unit) 

G.   MONITORING  COMPLIANCE 

The  Office  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  should  include,  as  part  of  its 
role,  a  plan  to  aggressively  monitor  the  new  policies  and  practices  for 
adolescent  services  which  are  recomnended  in  this  report.  These 
changed  policies  and  practices  must  be  institutionalized  in  order  to 
support  the  overall  philosophy  of  preparing  adolescents  for  young 
adulthood. 

H.    EVALUATION 

A  plan  should  be  developed  by  the  Office  of  Research,  Evaluation  and 
Planning  in  OPS  to  measure  the  impact  of  the  recommended  trainings  in 
terms  of  assessment  and  service  plan  writing.  The  plan  should  examine 
whether  the  adolescent  services  initiative  has  accomplished  the  goal 
of  preparing  youth  for  young  adulthood. 
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THE  CONCLUSION 

Adolescent  services  may  appear  to  be  contradictory  in  an  Agency  whose  pri- 
mary mission  is  "to  protect"  children.  Adolescence  is  a  developmental  period 
when  youth  experiment  and  learn  through  taking  risks.   If  "reasonable"  risks  are 
not  allowed,  then  youth  can  not  learn  the  lessons  which  will  prepare  them  for 
adulthood.  With  the  adolescents  and  families  served  by  DSS,  this  developmental 
task  is  even  more  difficult.  DSS  must  provide  a  framework  for  its  staff  to 

judge: 

(1)  What  is  reasonable  and  appropriate  social  work  support  which 
allows  youth  to  assume  responsibility  and  "experiment"  with 
their  "independence." 

(2)  What  is  "healthy"  failure  and  how  do  social  workers  take  "risks" 
to  empower  youth? 

The  process  of  preparing  youth  for  young  adulthood  involves  conscious  deci- 
sions  on  the  part  of  the  social  worker  as  to  what  each  youth  can  tolerate  and 
what  are  realistic  goals  for  each  youth.  For  example,  a  truant  adolescent 
female  may  have  goals  that  help  her  remain  healthy,  stay  away  from  drugs  and 
develop  positive  peer  relationships.  As  she  matures,  other  tasks  may  be 
defined.  In  contrast,  another  youth  might  want  to  remain  in  school  and 
be  employed  part-time  but  have  no  one  to  support  him/her  emotionally. 
Tasks  for  this  youth  will  be  very  different. 

With  16,000  adolescents  between  twelve  and  twenty-two  years  of  age  in  the 
DSS  children's  caseload,  there  are  16,000  ways  to  reach  young  adulthood.  Yet, 
even  with  this  diversity  there  are  many  common  themes  and  threads  which  should 
be  identified  for  social  workers.  This  report  seeks  to  create  recommendations 
that  respond  to  these  challenges  by  providing  training,  policy  and  program  ini- 
tiatives for  DSS  staff.  With  strong  leadership,  planning  and  coordination,  the 
implementation  of  the  next  phase  of  the  adolescent  issues  initiative  can  begin. 
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